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as well be produced here as in Europe, if the public will only 
become disposed to encourage intellectual greatness here as 
there. If we had an equally rigorous system of intellectual 
natural selection and equal public encouragement for talent of 
the highest class, America would rapidly take a leading position 
among the scientific nations of the world. 

Simon Newcomb. 



Art. III. — The Sources of Standard English. By T. L. 
Kington Oliphant, M. A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Lon- 
don. 1873. 

That, except on paper, the project of a philosophical lan- 
guage will ever be realized, no one, in our day, can believe 
seriously. And yet it may be, that, before the lapse of another 
millennium, from the influence of conspiring causes, already 
in vigorous action, the world may behold what would serve 
mankind much better than any philosophical language, namely, 
an approach to a universal language. "We can, indeed, hardly 
suppose the entire obliteration of local varieties of oral speech ; 
but the time may, quite possibly, be not very remote, when 
the languages now used by the leading civilized peoples shall 
so far possess, in their written form, a common element, as to 
become materially assimilated. Nor, should such a consum- 
mation ever be reached, can we hesitate to forecast as to its 
principal agents, provided it be not in the lot of Englishmen 
and Americans to decline, in a marked degree, from that 
character of energy which has so long distinguished them, and 
which, it would appear, the ages have not yet even fully ripened. 
Only a hundred years ago, and where did English prevail, save 
in its birthplace and among the American colonies? Its 
dominions at this moment we need not stop to enumerate. 
And it is by no means to the mere numerical preponderance 
of English-speaking populations that its spread is, in all cases, 
attributable. Conquest, commerce, and convenience have 
largely contributed to extend its diffusion. In India, with 
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its two hundred millions of British subjects, it is day by day 
gaining fresh ground. Already it has led to the creation of 
one new lingua franca in China, and of another among the 
German immigrants of Pennsylvania. The Manx and the 
ancient speech of Cornwall have succumbed before it alto- 
gether ; and the Gaelic, Erse, and Welsh will, doubtless, at 
last follow them in extinction. Moreover, where do we now 
see anything of the old vitality of the English provincial 
dialects? And, finally, we are not to forget the interest in 
our language and literature which has, of late, obtained so 
widely among the nations of the European Continent. Such 
facts as these are, assuredly, enough to shield from the impu- 
tation of being wholly preposterous the surmise that our lan- 
guage may, eventually, well nigh cover both hemispheres. 

Of this event the expectation may, certainly, be visionary. 
Still, as English is destined, beyond doubt, to occupy a greatly 
ampler than its present enormous area, so it is destined, be- 
yond doubt, to undergo important mutations. And these 
mutations may, perchance, be such that, in comparison with 
them, those which have marked our speech since the era of 
Henry VIII. will, in the account of future philologists, be of 
secondary importance. What is likely to be their character, 
either specially or even generally, we can no more predict 
than we can sketch a map of the Europe of the year 3000. 
Posterity is to look after these matters ; and posterity will know 
how best to manage its own affairs. Its lingual heritage, how- 
ever it may be improved at its hands, will be that which we 
bequeath ; but to this heritage, while our own,, we may give 
an impress, of which the duration will long outlast all memory 
of ourselves. Our language, as every inquiring student of it 
is fully aware, bears many a note which we are authorized to 
refer, with certainty, to individual writers ; and what such 
have done, such may still do. The influence of large bodies 
or classes of men, that, for instance, of the Norman invaders, 
and that of the old-church ecclesiastics, has contributed, and 
signally, to make English what it is. At the same time, no 
insignificant share of the shape it now wears is due, where not 
to uncontrolled tendencies, to observant scholarship, which, 
arresting the spirit of the age, has substantialized it into per- 
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manent forms of speech. Immeasurably less, in our time, 
than was once the case, are the changes wrought in our lan- 
guage referable otherwise than to the pressure of learning and 
reflection, solid or superficial. And the weight of personal 
example, as availing to affect speech, is a thing which it be- 
hoves us all to ponder. To every one the speculation must 
be familiar, that a sound once generated never perishes; so 
that 

" Alike the song of Miriam, the wail 
Of Jephthah's daughter, slain by hasty vow, 
The Attic thunders of Demosthenes, 
And Harold's patriot battle-cry, may still 
Be whispering through far-off tracts of space." 

Somewhat so, it is not absolutely incredible, that every word 
which is printed, and even every word which is spoken to a 
fellow-being, may tell, though inappreciably, yet really, on the 
vocabulary or on the idiom of many coming generations. Be- 
sides this, propriety in expression is the reflex of propriety in 
thought ; and this, in turn, is indissolubly allied to truth. 
None but a most short-sighted moralist or psychologist will 
contend, that, so we but make ourselves understood, it mat- 
ters little how we speak or write. 

Conscious effort has done much to modify English ; and it 
now does, and it will go on doing, to the same effect, more 
than ever before. About three lives ago, after a considerable 
period of enervation, tokens were beginning to emerge, that our 
tongue was recovering, to some extent, its long-checked free- 
dom and fecundity. Among our contemporaries, the fashion 
has acquired a vogue which it calls for some boldness to rebel 
against, of referring to the diction of Dr. Johnson with un- 
qualified derision. But the truth about Johnson is, that, with 
all his conservatism in politics and religion, he was, as regarded 
language, from the very constitution of his mind, an innovator ; 
and an innovator, unless his judgment is strictly proportioned 
to his zeal, will, of a certainty, trespass into extremes. Ex- 
cept for Johnson, and for other writers who, as thinkers and 
philologists, have been like-minded with him, it is highly 
probable that the English of 1874 would have been a poor and 
meagre thing to what it is. In him our Caroline divines and 
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their elders had an appreciator, an admirer, and an imitator. 
Their fondness for Latin vocables was not necessarily pedantry 
or bad taste. They had ideas to express, which, for the avoid- 
ance of confusion or indistinctness,* it was plainly the dictate 
of experience to clothe in a novel garb ; especially as the prac- 
tice of forming new compounds from Anglo-Saxon elements 
had long been, for the most part, disused, and had been proved, 
after repeated trials, to be incapable of further than very limited 
revival. Unquestionably, they also considered that their teach- 
ings, if conveyed in phraseology of a different cast from that 
of every-day life, would the more surely rouse attention, and 
would the sooner take hold of the memory. To do so was, at 
all events, the effect of their unworldly dialect ; and, in refus- 
ing to believe that' this effect was designed and anticipated, we 
should give them scant credit for sagacity. Johnson had to 
be told nothing of this. He saw, too, that our language, as 
usually exhibited in his own age, had become unnerved, thin, 
featureless, and finical. In his opinion, to be sure, " from the 
authors which rose in the time of Elizabeth, a speech might be 
formed, adequate to all the purposes of use and elegance"; 
and he also, in profession, admired Sprat and Addison. Never- 
theless, when it came to personal practice and example, noth- 
ing can be more manifest than that the great current of his 
sympathies was with the refining grandiloquists who flourished 
in the time of the Charleses. All that is good in these full- 
mouthed scholastics, and something that is bad, is seen repro- 
duced in his pages. The bad, in its resuscitated form, won 
little acceptance with those whom he influenced ; but the good, 
as endowed by him with new life, was at once generally rated 
at its true value, and welcomed, and has seasoned our litera- 
ture ever since, down to the hour in which we write. 

* " It is the existence of an individual idiom in each, that makes the principal 
writers before the Restoration the great patterns or integers of English style. In 
them, the precise intended meaning of a word can never be mistaken ; whereas, in 
the later writers, as, especially, in Pope, the use of words is, for the most part, 
purely arbitary, so that the context will rarely show the true specific sense, but 
only that something of the sort is designed. A perusal of the authorities cited by 
Johnson, in his Dictionary, under any leading word, will give you a lively sense of 
this declension in etymological truth of expression in the writers after the Restora- 
tion, or, perhaps, strictly, after the middle of the reign of Charles II." — Cole- 
eidge. 
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"Within the last few years, however, a reaction has been 
attempted against the stamp of English which suited Words- 
worth, Southey, and Landor, and which still suits Dr. Newman, 
Bishop Thirlwall, and Mr. Matthew Arnold. Approving hints 
of it have here and there been thrown out anonymously in 
sundry periodicals ; and occasionally a half-hearted patron of it 
has ventured, under his own name, a forewords, instead of pref- 
ace, or some kindred affectation, by way of at once airing his 
own superiority and feeling the public pulse. But the new 
hobby has, in the fulness of time, found an unflinching advocate, 
and more. In Mr. Oliphant we recognize a gentleman of that 
laudable intrepidity which befits a full conviction. The tactics 
of timid and tentative apostles are his scorn. Through a 
whole volume he both inculcates and exemplifies, more than 
incidentally, a species of English to which the world will no 
more go back than it will go back to water-clocks and tinder- 
boxes. It is this peculiarity of his book that we are here 
chiefly concerned with. Over and above his industriously 
dandling his favourite whim, we may add that he has collected 
many particulars touching our language, which are interesting 
as illustrative of its history. His book, if recast and reduced, 
so as to spare us his disquisitions, and to give us, in alphabeti- 
cal order, the expressions which he treats of, with a comment 
appended to each, would result in a manual of very fair value. 
With a praiseworthy ambition of exhaustiveness, he often takes 
us back to ancient India ; but the words which he gives from 
the Sanskrit should have been looked over by some adept in 
that language. The authorities on whom he relies for his 
Oriental lore are, by the by, only four in number ; and two out 
of the four are quite unknown as other than Sanskritists at 
second hand. 

When a man comes forward as a champion of anything gen- 
erally reckoned impracticable or chimerical, it is indispensable 
to the success of his knight-errantry, not only that he should 
sap and mine his way by inoffensive plausibilities, but that, 
outside his special fancy, he should recommend himself by 
moderation and cautiousness. Far from caring to induce as- 
sent by mild measures, Mr. Oliphant seems determined to com- 
pel it, if he can, by sheer storm. Once having elected him as 
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our instructor, will of our own we are to have none whatever. 
To suspect as possible his being in the wrong, is a frailty 
which, we infer, he is seldom subject to. And, as is his self- 
confidence, so is his dogmatism, in falling nothing short of 
heroic ; and, as we have said, the forms which it takes are not 
such as to allure. In his very Preface, he lays down, that 
any one who, except with the aid of certain authors whom he 
names, shall henceforth undertake to write on English, " must 
be the greatest of fools." Again, a correspondent of the 
Times newspaper, whose taste allows of his " partaking an in- 
tellectual pleasure," is pronounced upon as being " most likely 
no fool in private life." * And elsewhere,f our philologist 
joins the ignoble army of witlings, to break the peace of the 
son of Beor, where he would give us to understand, that, to his 
thinking, an apocryphal preacher whom he speaks of was fatu- 
ous below the average. It is high time that Balaam and his 
beast were left to their well-earned quiet. 

Regarding the birth and death of expressions, Mr. Oliphant 
is as positive as if he had helped them into existence and as- 
sisted at their obsequies ; and he decides on their currency, 
chronological or otherwise, much as if his acquaintance with 
our language were such as all the students of it, taken together, 
can make no pretension to. 

Speaking of the sensation-novel, he tells us : " Mr. Edgeworth, 
writing in 1808, lets us see that the word sensation, in his day, 
was wholly confined to Prance." % Not from ignorance, cer- 
tainly, yet very carelessly, an assertion is here made of a word, 
whereas the author intends only a particular sense of a word ; 
sensation being, in philosophy, a term of long establishment. 
But, to turn to Mr. Edgeworth, how, without omniscient 
prompting, could he show what he is alleged to have shown ? 
Sensation, as importing " stir," " excitement," is what is 
meant ; and we could prove that Bentham and Mary Woll- 
stonecraft used it, in this acceptation, in the last century, and 
that Coleridge so used it in the first year of this century, and 
Charles Lamb only a little later. 

On the credit of the author, " Dr. Johnson turns a preposi- 

* Page 324. t Page 336. \ Page 332. 
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tion into a verb : ' I downed him with this.' " * Dr. Johnson, 
in his Dictionary, quotes his favourite Sir Philip Sidney for the 
verb active down. As a verb neuter, down is, comparatively, 
English. Bishop Bale has it ; and it occurs in many a writer 
since. 

" The worst compound I ever met with was moh-ocracy. I 
half fear to point it out, lest the penny-a-liners should seize 
upon it as a precious jewel." f The word mobocracy, like the 
equally useful squirearchy, is not a first-class beauty, we grant : 
but who, even among penny-a-liners, is ignorant of it ? As 
respects its age, though, on the evidence of the Dictionaries, it 
is a' coinage of only the other day, it was used in 1762, by 
Colman, J and, before the end of the last century, by Madame 
D'Arblay and Southey. 

" It is well known that phrases called Americanisms are, 
often, relics of a remote age. Thus, where an Englishman 
resolves to do a thing, an American concludes to do it. Yet, in 
an account of the battle of St. Albans (written in 1455), we 
read that the King and Lords ' kept resydens, concluding to 
holde the parlement.' " § It is never prudent to ignore the 
old maxim, Dolus versatur in generalibus. There are many 
Americans who purposely avoid the use here remarked on ; 
and there are many lieges of Queen Victoria, who,, uninflu- 
enced by transatlantic quaintness, still adhere to it. This use 
has, no question, ceased to be English, that is to say, accepted 
English ; yet such it was, not only in the fifteenth century, but, 
uninterruptedly, down to the Restoration, if not to a later 
period. || Perhaps it was never laid aside entirely. At any 
rate, it was ventured in 1760 ; *f[ and it has since had the 



* Page 151, and repeated at p. 314. 

t Page 247. 

% Prose on Several Occasions, Vol. II. p. 31. 

§ Page 332. 

|| This we could show by passages from Capgrave, Sir Thomas Elyot, Bishop 
Bale, Sir John Hawkins, Sir Henry Savile, Sir Philip Sidney, George Whetstones, 
Henry Porter, Richard Dolman, William Rowley, John Taylor, Mabbe, Lithgow, 
Brathwait, Fuller, Fleckno, Heylin, Sir Richard Baker, Henry Earl of Mon- 
mouth, Glanvill, Barrow, Henry More, etc., etc. De Foe, who abounds in pecu- 
liarities, used it in 1 723. 

If By Henry Brooke. See The Pool of Quality (ed. 1792), Vol. II. p. 88. 
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sanction of R. B. Sheridan,* Miss Burney,f and Mr. De 
Quincey.J 

"The form graciouser, in the Ayenbite [a. d. 1340], is one 
of the last attempts to force the English sign of comparison on 
a French adjective ending in ous." § Not to mention Lang- 
land's later avarouser, we find curiouser,\\ and grievouser,^ in 
the closing years of the Elizabethan era.** 

Bishop Pecock, writing about 1456, being referred to, we 
read : " "We see both esilier and esier, the old and the new form 
of the comparative in the adverb. England, henceforward, 
became so slovenly as to express the comparative of both the 
adjective and the adverb by one and the same word." ft That 
easier, for " more easily," ever was of frequent occurrence, 
should have been evidenced, not merely asserted ; and it would 
be quite a mistake to suppose that easilier disappeared in the 
fifteenth century. J J 

Bishop Bedell, we are peremptorily told, " was one of the 
last that wrote the good old sith, for quoniam, about the year 



* In Memoirs, etc., by Moore (ed. 1825), Vol. I. p. 196. 

t Cecilia, Book IX., chapter 3. 

% Works (ed. 1862), Vol. IX. p. 85. 

§ Page 262. 

|| Richard Haydocke, Translation of Lomazzo (1598), To the Reader. 

IF William Watson, A Decacordon of Ten Quodlibeticall Questions ( 1602), p. 238. 

** Of adjectives in -ous the one-word superlatives were much commoner than the 
one-word comparatives, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Gosson has 
dangerousest; Hooker, famousest and virtuousest; Bacon, Dr. William Barlow, and 
Francis Bowman, famousest ; Cassandra (1652), gloriousest; Henry Earl of Mon- 
mouth (1656), famousest; Milton, dangerousest, famousest, viciousest, virtuousest. 
Even Dr. Bentley has numerousest. 

tt Page 279. 

}J It occurs in Lord Berners, Ascham, Sir Henry Savile, Anthony Wotton, Ful- 
ler, Henry Earl of Monmouth, The Naturall and Experimentall History of Winds, 
etc. (1653), Hobbes, Henry More, II Cardinalismo di Santa Chiesa (1670). 

Within a hundred years after 1579, we meet 'with the adverbial comparatives 
baselier, cleanlier, cunninglier, gladlier, hardlier, heavilier, kindlier, latelier, lighttier, 
nearlier, plainlier, richlier, slowlier, st'ifflier, straightlier, slronglier, surelier, sweetlier, 
swiftb'er, wiselier; and with the superlatives chiefliest, dearliest, deepliest, easiliest, fit- 
liest, hardliesl, highliest, lateliest, nearliest, plainliest, richliest, slowliest. 

Among words of this sort, perhaps the most disagreeable that can be men- 
tioned is curiousliest, which is seen in Cassandra (1652), Vol. I. p. 55. It is only 
the more euphonious that Coleridge and Landor, and their imitators, have tried to 
revivify. The adverb cleanlier seems to be creeping into popular use. 
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1630." * Since reading this, we have noticed, in turning over 
a few oldish hooks, that Dr. Featley used sith, again and again, 
after 1630 ; Thomas Fuller, in 1640 ; and Henry More, very 
frequently, down to 1669. 

We are hid to believe, that, in a work written about 1160, 
" is the first appearance, in our island, of the common word 
wicked";^ and that then " altogoeder is seen for the first 
time." % In a collection of King Alfred's wise sayings, is 
found, we are told, " the first instance of our word gentleman. 
We find, for the first time, the Frisian haste, and also dote 
(dolt), akin to a Dutch term."§ In Orrmin, "we see our 
common form theirs for the first time " ; and " Orrmin is the 
first English writer to put what before a substantive, without 
regard to gender, as ' what man ? ' ' what woman ? ' " || Laya- 
mon " was the last Englishman who held fast to the old na- 
tional diphthong as," etc. ^[ " We now [in a. d. 1280], for the 
last time, see the old English dual," etc.** The pages before 
us literally swarm with passages of this description ; as if the 
writer's knowledge were coextensive with all that is to be 
known. And many other passages, of a different kind, are 
much on a par, for their extravagance, with the preceding. 
We transcribe a few: — 

" Pickwick will keep this [the expression on the jar] alive for ever " 
(p. 80). " We see .... a word which Sbakespere was to make 
immortal " (p. 154). " In substantiyes, we find the plural short 
(our shoon), one of the few corrupt plurals in n that we keep, and 
which will never die out, thanks to a famous old ballad in Hamlet " 
(p. 167). "In this book we catch our first glimpse of many a word 
and idiom that were afterwards to live for ever in the English Bible 
and Prayer Book," etc. (p. 183). " Caxton had many words and 
phrases which Tyndale was afterwards to make immortal " (p. 287). 
" Tyndale, a man well known alike at Oxford, Cambridge, and Lon- 
don, may be said to have fixed our tongue once for all" (p. 289). " I 
have dwelt much on Manning, Chaucer, and Caxton ; but it was three 

* Page 310. A page before, Mr. Oliphant writes, that, in a book published in 
1612, " we find skhence, I think for the last time." Thomas Fuller used it twice in 
1640, and twice in 1657. 

t Page 73. II Page 100. 

J Page 75. T Page 112. 

§ Page 92. *» Pnge 166. 
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Englishmen [Tyndale, Cranmer, and Shakespere], -writing within 
ninety years after 1525, who had the honour of settling the form of 
our speech for ever " (p. 307). " The preposition \urh had long before 
given birth to the adjective thorough, and the adverb thoroughly: a 
bold bad man [Strafford] was now to make immortal a noun substan- 
tive, borrowed from the adjective" (p. 310). " Nine or ten English 
writers who are likely to live for ever were at work soon after 1800 " 
(p. 315). 

An exact mind revolts instinctively from wildness such as 
this. " Immortal," and " for ever," and " once for all" ! In 
philology, if we may parody a well-worn saw, an ounce of sci- 
ence is worth a pound of poetry. Who shall say that the time 
may not come, when English will be more of a riddle than the 
hieroglyphs of Egypt or the inscriptions of Behistun ? 

" He [the penny-a-liner] it was, who, having never heard of 
the works of Wheatley or Cardinal Bona, named a certain party 
in the English Church, ritualists : this was about seven years 
ago." * If the penny-a-liner did so, it must have been in one 
of his exceptionally happy moods ; for the people whom he so 
designated required a distinctive appellation ; and that which 
he applied to them is just as well suited to signify " observers 
of ritual " as to signify " writers on ritual," the sense it bore 
of old. We have here a development of the most normal 
and unobjectionable description ; and principles which should 
debar it as illegitimate would, it seems to us, leave no scope 
for the further expansion of our language in any direction 
whatever. 

"In a letter on prison-discipline, printed in the Times of 
September 5, 1872, we find the wondrous word penology. The 
writer compounds Latin with Greek, and knows not how to 
spell the Latin he has compounded." f Now, penology and peno- 
logical were entered, by Dr. Noah Webster, in his Dictionary, 
in 1848, if not before ; and, for the first of the two words, Dr. 
Worcester quoted Dr. Francis Lieber, in 1860. But why con- 
sider penology, any more than horology, to be a mixture of lan- 
guages ? As we have mpa and hora, so we have vowy and 
poena. Furthermore, as to real verbal hybrids, we readily learn 

* Page 326. t Page 328. 

vol. cxix. — no. 245. 21 
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to tolerate them, if handy. Who would think of cashiering 
mineralogy or terminology, murderous or righteous ? Or who would 
prefer a circumlocution to sociology? And why insist, pe- 
dantically, on pomology, now that we have penal, not poenal ? 
Ifpoenology, why not restore oeconomy and oequal ? 

Further hints of the narrow limits within which the author 
would straiten our vocabulary are to be gathered from his 
denouncing probabilism and infallibilist as " evil words," * and 
from his wishing that editors of newspapers would forbid the 
appearance, in their columns, of " new-fangled words," among 
which he specifies the ancient acerbity, the useful collaborator 
and solidarity, and the harmless post-prandial.^ On the other 
hand : " The fact that America speaks of the fall, and not of 
the autumn, ought, in a philologer's eyes, to atone for a multi- 
tude of her sins of the tongue." J And again : " When the 
Irish Protestants were revising their Prayer Book, not many 
months ago, one luckless wight, a lover of what they call 
' ornate phraseology,' was not ashamed to propose an altera- 
tion of our grand old Teutonic name for the Third Person of 
the Trinity. It is needless to say what a reception this piece 
of unwisdom met with from a scholar like Archbishop Trench. 
No vulgar hands should be laid on the Ark." § Mentioning 
this anecdote to a knot of three English clergymen, college- 
bred, we asked them what they had to say to the Archbish- 
op's conservatism. They all objected to it ; and one of them 
added, with the assent of the rest, that Holy Ghost, as inva- 
riably suggesting to the vulgar, and often to others than the 
vulgar, the sanctification of something defunct, should, in his 
opinion, be got rid of with all possible speed. Our friends are 
plain, practical, country-rectors. Neither is " ornate phrase- 



* Page 305. 

t Page 330. In the list referred to, we find egoism, which must be remembered 
by readers of Middlemarch. Egotism would have been better there ; but still we need 
egoism, as a philosophical technicality. 

X Page 333. We doubt much whether fall, for autumn, was ever thoroughly estab- 
lished as good English. Perhaps it is only Cockneys, among modern Englishmen, 
that talk of taking medicine "in the spring and fall," to keep their blood pure. In 
East Anglia, and perhaps elsewhere, the rise of the leaf and the fall of the leaf are 
still common for spring and autumn. 

§ Page 323. 
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ology " at all in their line ; nor are their hands " vulgar " ; nor 
have they, we are sure, the slightest disposition to profane 
" the Ark." 

Still more determinate, in their drift, are the extracts which 
here follow : — 

"The verb ear is happily preserved in Shakespere, and in the 
English Bible. It is one of the first words that ought to be revived 
by our best writers, who should remember their Ar-yan blood " (p. 12). 
" Many old Teutonic endings have, unhappily, dropped out of our 
speech, and have been replaced by meaner ware" (p. 15). "A table 
of the Old English prepositions is a mournful sight. Too many of 
them have been dropped altogether ; and some have been replaced by 
cumbrous French compounds, such as on account of, according to, in 
addition to, because of, in' spite of, on condition that, around, during, 
except " (p. 26). " T6 is still used, in America, in one of its old 
senses, where we degenerate English should use at. We find, in the 
Beowulf, secean td Heorote,* ' seek at Heorote ' " (p. 27). " We have 
already lost enough, and too much, of the good old English" (p. 27). 
" The Irish rightly say meself, not myself. This is the old dative 
me sylf, brought to Erin by Strongbow's men-at-arms " (p. 30). " We 
have had a sad loss in for ]>am, the Latin quia, which we began to re- 
place, in 1300, by an ugly French compound" (p. 31). " Our speech 
is now but a wreck of what it once was " (p. 32). "It is a pity that we 
have lost our accents " (p. 33). " Now and then a good old word is 
sadly degraded " (p. 33). " The modern th here first appears, for the 
good old character that our unwisdom has allowed to drop " (p. 38). 
" Northern English had become very corrupt since the year 800 " 
(p. 50). " The preposition is uncoupled from the verb, in our bad 
* modern fashion " (p. 52). " It is hopeless, after seven hundred years 
of wrong spelling, to talk now of King JElfred " (p. 86). " We de- 
generate writers of later days use few compounds but those with out, 
over, under, and fore," etc. (p. 98). " We have lost many of them 
[Orrmin's words], and have thus sadly weakened our diction. But 

* The seek to, that is to say, " resort to," of the Bible will naturally, but mis- 
leadingly, be suggested by Mr. Oliphant's words. The Beowulf, 11. 3973 - 3975, has 
secean .... hilde to Heorote ; "to seek .... a struggle at Heorote." Further, 
Mr. Oliphant forgets that to, in certain constructions, still signifies at. He 
himself, at pp. 49, 94, 111, and 278, writes : " Our classic modern English comes 
from shires far to the East of Gloucester," etc., etc. For to is not here equivalent to 
towards. Once more, " arrive to " was used for ages by writers of the highest 
repute. 
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our best writers ate awaking to a sense of our loss ; and such words 
as unwisdom are coming in once more " (p. 99). " We now find, for 
the first time, such compounds as overhing, overlord; words happily 
revived in our own day " (p. 102). " This word [world] is still rightly 
pronounced as a dissyllable, in Scotland" (p. 103). " Everihwar .... 
we now wrongly spell as everywhere" (p. 118). "Sly .... has been 
sadly degraded " (p. 146). " In this Psalter we see the beginning of 
the corruptions embodied in the phrase those who speak, a phrase 
which often, with us, replaces the rightful they that speak, the old 
English ]>d pe" (p. 149). "That is the true old English relative, 
representing pe : the others [who and which] are thirteenth-century 

upstarts If we wish to be correct, we should translate 'qui 

amant ' by they that love : those who love can date no higher than 
1250" (p. 150). "The verbs delve, cleave, swepe, and wepe take weak 
perfects. This process has, unluckily, always been going on in Eng- 
land " (p. 151). " Two foreign words were pronounced, in 1300, just as 
we wrongly pronounce them now : Stevene (Stephanus), .... and yused 
(solebam) " (p. 178). "From the West came one of the worst of all 
our corruptions, Layamon's active participle in ing, instead of the 
older form [in -and] " (p. 184). ' To the bond (servus) of the afore- 
said poem he fastens a French ending, and thus compounds a new 
substantive, bondage, wherewith he translates the French vileynage. 
This is a most astounding innovation, the source of much bad Eng- 
lish" (p. 185). "It is a pity that our Lincolnshire bard did not keep 
alive the indefinite man. In this we have had a sad loss" (p. 193). 
" A baleful century it [the fourteenth] was, when we look to English 
philology. .... We may put up with the building [the English lan- 
guage] as it now stands ; but we cannot help sighing, when we think 
of what we have lost" (p. 215). "We have become mere slovens in 
diction " (p. 244). " We see the unhappy French word [afraid], 
which has driven out the true English afeard, at least from polite 
speech " (p. 245). " Bondman, in the Parson's sermon [in Chaucer], 
is taken in the Gloucester sense, not in that of Rutland ; and this bad 
sense it has kept ever since " (p. 275). " Pity it was, that the print- 
ing-press did not come to England a few years earlier : we might, 
then, have kept the old plural ending of the verb in en" (p. 281). 
" This very (valde) was not well established, in standard English, until 
sixty years later, when it, unhappily, almost wholly drove out right '' 
(p. 281). "Robert of Brunne's holy (integre), is changed into wholie, 
a wretched corruption which we are still doomed to write " (p. 282). 
" There are here [in Caxton] many old Teutonic words, now obsolete, 
which we could ill afford to lose, and which Tyndale, unhappily, did 
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not employ in his great work, though they must have been house- 
hold words in his childhood" (p. 286). "England was slowly for- 
getting her old words ; and the bad habit would have been carried 
further, but for Caxton's press and [but] for a great religious change 
that happened forty years after this time " (p. 288). " We have to 
regret that, by 1525, such words as certain, herbs, loins, physician, had 
supplanted good old English equivalents " (p. 292). " What fine old 
idioms we have preserved to us in well is thee, . ... the gate opened of 
his own accord, the more part of them, do you to wit, to have an evil will 
at Zion!" (p. 302). "This last [word, namely, its] comes not once in 
our Bible; but Shakespere sometimes has the unlucky new-fangled 
word. These corruptions commonly begin with children, and are then 
passed up to women, and, at length, to men " (p. 309). " Holpen has 
been replaced by helped, though the true form occurs in one of the 
oftenest-read parts of the Bible " (p. 309). " It is delightful to hear 
the peasantry talk of sackless (innocens), and he coft (emit) " (p. 334). 

Blunted indeed must be one's sense of pity, if untouched by 
the perturbation of mind which Mr. Oliphant suffers from 
prosecuting English philology. On varying occasions, he owns 
himself amazed, astonished, and astounded : eight different things 
are, to him, wondrous ; and seven others are wonderful. We 
shall not enumerate his uses of hideous, marvellous, mournful, 
startling, and strange : but he brings in sad nine times ; sadly, 
six; unhappily, twelve ; unluckily, four ; and woefully, three. A 
less exalted state of emotion than that which seems habitual 
to him would, perhaps, have been advantageous to his re- 
searches. In his opinion, from any point in the past which 
one pleases to fix, the future of English has been a mistake. 
From time out of mind, as he views matters, we have been 
steadily going down hill, in the article of our mother-tongue. 
Adopting, for the nonce, his wont of wondering, we marvel 
that, if our language has become so irremediably depraved as 
he would have it to be, he should condescend to employ it. 

To complete a faithful exhibition of his views, a single 
quotation more will amply suffice : — 

" I now give three sentences, which will bring three different forms 
of what is called English, into the most glaring contrast. Each con- 
tains more than twenty nouns and verbs. 

" I. Stung by the foe's twitting, our forefathers (bold wights !) 
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drew nigh their trusty friends, and were heartily welcomed ; taught 
by a former mishap, they began the fight on that spot, and showed 
themselves unafFrighted by threatening forebodings of woe. 

" II. Provoked by the enemy's abuse, our ancestors (brave crea- 
tures !) approached their faithful allies, and were nobly received ; 
instructed by a previous misfortune, they commenced the battle in 
that place, and proved themselves undismayed by menacing predic- 
tions of misery. 

" III. Exacerbated by the antagonist's vituperation, our progen- 
itors (audacious individuals !) approximated to their reliable auxiliaries, 
and were ovated with empressement ; indoctrinated by a preliminary 
contretemps, they inaugurated hostilities in that locality, and demon- 
strated themselves as uuintimidated by minatory vaticinations of 
catastrophe. 

" These three sentences at once carry the mind to Hengist, to 
William the Conqueror, and to the Victorian penny-a-liner. Of the 
three, the first is made up of good Teutonic words that are among 
our choicest heirlooms : some of them have been in our mouths for 
thousands of j r ears, ever since we dwelt on the Oxus. The second 
sentence is made up of French words, many of which, so far back as 
the thirteenth century, had the right of citizenship in England : they 
are not, indeed, to be ranked with the Teutonic words already given, 
yet are often most helpful. The third sentence is made up of Latin 
words, mostly not brought in until after 1 740 : wholly unneeded in 
England, they are at once the laughing-stock of scholars and the 
idols of penny-a-liners. The first sentence is like a Highland burn ; 
the second is like the Thames at Hampton Court ; the third is like 
London sewage. Or, to borrow another illustration, the first sentence 
is like Scott's Jeanie Deans; the second is like the average young 
lady of our day; the third is like Fielding's loathsome Bellaston 
woman." * 

Anybody who employs an expression which Mr. Oliphant 
disrelishes is, with him, a penny-a-liner ; and, since the words 
which he groups together in III. are presented as being, with- 
out exception, the exclusive property of penny-a-liners, it is 
hard to guess what one writer, for many generations, can rank, 
in his eyes, as tolerable.f For it is to be observed, that it is not 

* Pages 344 - 346. 

t So severe a scourger of others' English should have looked more heedfully to 
his own. 

" Few hamlets [supply with names] ending in by are found to the West of this 
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peculiar uses of words, or peculiar collocations of words, but 
words themselves, that he ostracizes. " Exacerbated by the 
antagonist's vituperation " is, as a whole, and with reference 
to what is intended by it, ridiculous ; but, for all that, exacer- 
bated, a word used by Landor, is well enough on occasions 
easily conceivable, though not to signify provoked, — just as pro- 
voked does not signify stung. And so antagonist, enemy, and 
foe are, all, good, and useful, and different ; and the same is the 
case with vituperation, abuse, and twitting. Who, again, would 
understand the same thing by " ovated with empressement," 
" nobly received," and " heartily welcomed" ? But we forbear 
criticisms so very obvious. Nor can we agree with the judgment 
that antagonist, audacious, approximated, auxiliaries, preliminary, 
hostilities, locality, demonstrated, catastrophe, etc., etc., are "the 
laughing-stock of scholars";* and, as to empressement and contre- 

line" (p. 94). " I now bring forward a poem that may perhaps come from Cam- 
bridge, the Bestiary, that [read which] is printed in Dr. Morris's Old English 
Miscellany (p. 125). " This Creed, short though it be [read is], shows us," etc. (p. 
137). " The word was henceforth only used [read used only] of women " (p. 154). 
A like mistake occurs at p. 132. " The last two [read two last] words give us," 
etc. (p. 164). There is a similar mistake at p. 289. Two last, which is right, but 
not where last two is meant, is found at p. 252. " Not one of these forty French 
words were in English use before the battle of Hastings " (p. 219). " This phrase 
[genteel], Thackeray tells us, was admired by Miss Honeyman more than any 
[supply other] word in the English vocabulary " (p. 223). " Why has not this 
work been printed [read was not this work printed] long ago?" (p. 256). "A 
long roll of noble works, that have followed each other [read one another"], etc. (p. 
288). " Tyndale stands in a far nearer relation to us than Dante stands [supply in] 
to the Italians " (p. 304). "To maul an old term, whether English or French, is 
to imitate the clerical boors who [supply have] wrought such havock at Durham 
and Canterbury within the last century" (p. 331). "Could the difference between 
the scholarlike [scholarly being intended] and the vulgar be more happily marked ? " 
(p. 342.) 

Mr. Oliphant pronounces that "we have become mere slovens in diction"; and 
his first person plural, its comprehension considered, is judicious. At p. 302, pre- 
mising mention of Fulke, he says : " It is to be wished that he could come to life, 
and be clothed with full power over the English press in our own day. Many a 
penny-a-lining quack would he yoke to the cart's tail." Let us hope that he would 
be satisfied with some milder punishment for the offences, grammatical and idio- 
matical, of an Oxford M. A. 

* We repeat the assertion : " The third sentence is made up of Latin words, 
mostly not brought in until after 1740 : wholly unneeded in England, they are at 
once the laughing-stock of scholars and the idols of penny-a-liners." But how 
stand the facts ? Hooker and Sir Richard Baker use antagonist ; Dr. Donne, vitu- 
peration ; Sir Thomas Elyot, Sir Henry Savile, Spenser, Shakespeare, and the Bible 
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temps, assigned to the same category, — though the author cher- 
ishes ennui and prestige,* — we have, in them, words which, 
though a severe taste rejects them, many a man who holds a 
highly respectable place in literature has not sen?" led to use. 
Reliable, with which, as an anomaly, we should have to bracket 
accountable, if it were new, has already been widely counte- 
nanced by the learned, and, as we have no word synonymous 
with it, will probably soon be reckoned classical. And even 
ovated one could make a fight for, at least on the score of its 
being short, saving a periphrasis, and conforming to an estab- 
lished analogy. Touching this modernism, as touching thou- 
sands of its fellows, it should be borne in mind, that almost 
every bygone century, for a long period, has witnessed the in- 
troduction among us of similar terms, which many persons at 
first denounced as unnecessary, just because they were novel- 
ties, but which subsequently became good English. Civiliza- 
tion itself was too much for Dr. Johnson. 

As regards III., Mr. Oliphant says, in a foot-note, that he 
has there " shown the Victorian penny-a-liner at his very best," 
in giving him " two Greek words and two French words." He 
also apprises us, however, that, for "many of the words of 
number III., grand rolling words far above my poor brain," 
he is indebted to a work on synonyms, published by a Mr. 
Soule. By confessed contradiction, therefore, III. is at once a 
most favourable representation of reality, and an exaggeration 
of reality which it cost some pains to elaborate. In truth, it is 

progenitor; Shakespeare, audacious ; Bacon, Henry More, etc., etc., individual; Sir 
Henry Savile, Philemon Holland, Francis Bowman, and Dr. South, auxiliaries; Mil- 
ton and Clarendon, indoctrinate; Jeremy Taylor and Dryden, preliminary ; Drayton 
and Milton, inaugurate ; Atterbury, hostilities ; Glanvill, locality ; Shakespeare, etc., 
etc., demonstrate ; Sir Thomas More, Bacon, etc., minatory; Philemon Holland, vatici- 
nation ; Spenser, Shakespeare, etc., etc., catastrophe. For exacerbate, Dr. Johnson 
gives no authority; hut who can doubt that it appeared before 1740 1 Bacon has 
exacerbation. As a verb neuter, approximate, possibly, is not older than Burke : as a 
verb active, it is found in Barrow and Sir Thomas Browne. The particulars here 
set forth we obtain, mostly, from the best known of our Dictionaries. Intimidate 
was recognized by Adam Littleton and Miege before the Revolution, and occurs in 
Bishop Burnet : unintimidated grew out of it quite naturally. Coleridge printed 
reliable as long ago as 1800. 

We have seen how bad a character is given to auxiliaries. Yet Mr. Oliphant 
himself uses it at p. 190. And, while he scouts catastrophe, he patronizes, at p. 258, 
phenomenon. 

* Page 338. 
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strictly comparable with a paragraph from Archibald Campbell's 
caricaturing Lexiphanes ; and it should have had no place in a 
chapter which promises to instruct us about " Good and Bad 
English in 1873." Lord Macaulay was somewhat fond of 
turns of expression which we know best from the Bible : but 
who would offer a sentence composed wholly of these, as a sam- 
ple of his general manner ? " The bairn eke clave to the skin- 
book's rede, better be a swinker among the upland folk of the 
Angel cyn, than a swiller of dishes to the outlandish overlord." 
Would Mr. Oliphant relieve us of the paternity of this pretty 
sentence, made up entirely of his own pet archaisms ? 

The style of English which Mr. Oliphant essays to write is, 
save where he happily forgets himself, an approximation to that 
which he recommends theoretically. To the specimens of his 
diction just given we may add churchman, mainland, maker, 
and shire, for ecclesiastic, continent, poet, and county ; peculiarities 
which provoke reflection rather than challenge acquiescence. 
Lesser enjoys his sanction ; and his " each man who is worth 
aught," and " ere many years," we are expected to receive as 
exemplary prose English of 1873. The substantives agricul- 
turist, operative, and vocalist, with the adjectives additional, 
educational, and therapeutic, we imderstand him to proscribe 
outright ; yet what would the old authors whom he accounts 
so pure have said to his adjectival, archaic, exceptional, gerundial, 
prepositional, redoubtable, revolutionize, sewage, suffix, and " crack 
writers " ? The words synthesis and analysis he seems to hug 
himself on contriving to dispense with.* Yet how long has 
his witness, for see, been established ? Or how long his replace, 
to import "take the place of," and "put in the place of"? 
His lengthy, to bear either the sense he gives it, " somewhat 
long," or the sense of the disused longsome, " tediously long," 
violates all ancient analogy. This, like his Southerner, — a for- 
mation akin to foreigner, — came from America. His decade, for 
" space of ten years," is so modern as to have escaped every 
dictionary accessible to us ; and, further, it is just the sort of 
term we should have counted on his branding as penny-a- 
liner-like. Locutions like " were being reunited," which purista 

* Page 15. 
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greatly less rigorous than himself very consistently condemn, 
bestrew his pages with a frequency rarely to be found paral- 
leled. In short, not bnly is the medley of old and new, in his 
language, operose, jejune, and vague, but, to get at his mean- 
ing, we have often found it necessary to reread his sentences, 
and to translate them into living phraseology. His choice of 
English, his ever-present mannerism, and his abiding lugu- 
briousness, must be very irksome to any one but a philosopher. 
The pervading whim of the book under notice has no war- 
rant in right reason. In any age, or among any people, the 
language then and there prevalent is the result of numerous 
concurrent causes ; and, as these causes are never, for any 
length of time, individually stable, or uniformly operative, 
every language is perpetually changing. Change, however, 
does not of necessity imply deterioration ; else no language 
could ever have been on the way to amendment, and Ennius 
must be preferred to Cicero, and Robert Wace to Voltaire. 
It is from want of intellectul culture, and from want of 
aesthetic culture, singly or conjointly, that a language degen- 
erates. To keep to our own tongue, and confining ourselves 
to modern tim'es, we cannot but acknowledge that English 
was perceptibly retrograde during the reign of Charles II., 
and again during the reign of George II. With these periods, 
as to their prevailing English, those of James I., Anne, 
George III., and our own, stand in salient contrast. But 
who is to say whose English, relatively to the needs of his 
age, is the best, Dr. Donne's, Sir Richard Steele's, the elder 
Colman's, or Dr. Newman's ? Each of them has employed, 
under the guidance of cultivated taste, the diction of his edu- 
cated contemporaries ; never distressing himself to avoid use- 
ful or acceptable novelties, and never asking himself whether 
a given expression came from the banks of the Tiber, or from 
the forests of Germany. Had they written after a theory, 
they would not have been the first-class' writers which they 
are. Archdeacon Hare very truly remarks, that " the reform- 
ers of language have, generally, rushed on, like most other 
reformers, with the self-sufficient confidence of ignorance, and 
with a reckless disregard of everything that does not chime in 
with their fantastical devices." It is would-be reformers of 
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English that he points at ; and the latest of these is, all things 
considered, as reprehensible as Cockeram or Pinkerton. 

Is a word derived to us from the Anglo-Saxon, or from 
Scandinavia, intrinsically better than a word which we owe to 
the Latin ? Those there are who unhesitatingly deem it to be 
so ; yet of reason in support of their preference we have never 
discovered so much as a shadow. The one may deserve the 
option, or the other may deserve it, according to circumstances, 
but on this ground only. Try as we might, we could not turn 
the Latin, Greek, and Keltic out of our speech. Our lingual 
hybridism is ineradicable. And what if it is ! Was the Anglo- 
Saxon invented by autochthones who lived in a happy corner by 
themselves, uncontaminated by the talk of their neighbours ? 
Latin is a composite, Greek is a composite, Sanskrit is a com- 
posite. So is English ; * and, solely from being the completest 
mongrel of all, it is the most expressive of all. Scarcely a 
single Latin word used by anybody nowadays, however infre- 
quent its true employment may be, is absolutely a superfluity. 
With exceedingly few exceptions, our so-called synonyms, of 
Southern extraction and of Northern, are distinctly despecifi- 
cated. Fashionable as it is to ridicule the style of Dr. Johnson, 
we venture to ask whether his meaning could be adequately 
conveyed by expressions simpler than those which he selected. 
Coleridge, after observing that the number of polysyllabic 
words in " The Excursion " is more than usually great, goes 
on to say : " And so must it needs be, in proportion to the 
number and variety of an author's conceptions, and his solici- 
tude to express them with precision." The same acute critic 
proposes, " as the infallible test of a blameless style, its un- 
translatableness in words of the same language, without injury 
to the meaning." He adds : " Be it observed, however, that I 

* " My favourite toast used to be, ' The glorious memory of William the Con- 
queror.' Greatly are we beholden to him ; for, if Harold had won the battle of 
Hastings, we might now have been speaking some one of those Teutonic dialects 
which would dumfound a German or a Jew, instead of that rich composite lan- 
guage which is now our mother-tongue." — Southbt, 1839. 

Previously, in 1832, Soiitlioy had written to Landor: "We have the word 
[impugn], not from the French, but from the Normans, who, by the change which 
they produced in our language, overpaid this country for all the evils which they 
brought upon it by the Conquest. A word of Norman extraction must not be 
expelled under the Alien Act." 
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include, in the meaning of a word, not only its correspondent 
object, but, likewise, all the associations which it recalls." 
Tried by Coleridgian canons, the style of Dr. Johnson is well 
nigh immaculate. The Doctor wrote exactly what he meant ; 
and no one would have endured his expressing it by Anglo- 
Saxon developments. Are we, then, to take his excessive 
Latinism as a model ? For a reason that does not lie immedi- 
ately on the surface, we reply in the negative. Nothing was 
more characteristic of his mental habitudes than the drawing 
subtile distinctions. He drew them as he drew his breath. 
Had he been content with half that he drew, not only would 
all practical purposes have been fully answered, but his Latin- 
ism would have dwindled to the measure, a very tolerable 
measure, which we see in Goldsmith. To write congruously 
as he wrote, we must think as he thought. For the rest, his 
pregnant magniloquence is not for a moment to be confounded 
with the gratuitous big-wordiness of Sir Thomas Browne and 
Henry More, or with the plethoric tympany of Dr. Samuel Parr. 
We pass to penny-a-liners. In literature, as in every other 
sphere of human activity, there are services of a humbler order 
to be performed ; and, by the warning of the Greek proverb, 
we are not to reckon on any but a bad egg from a bad crow. 
An anxious, half-starved, and ill-educated curate is not ex- 
pected to match, in elegance or eloquence, a serene, well-fed 
Father in God who has all the punctiuncles of the Quinquartic- 
ular Controversy at his fingers' ends. Even so, our require- 
ments at the hands of penny-a-liners and minor novelists ought 
to be within bounds of reason. Be it that the phenomenal 
gooseberry, and the high-bred raptures of the Honorable 
Seraphina Beauclerc, are not described after a fashion which 
would satisfy the taste of Mr. Matthew Arnold ; still we need 
not make our lives miserable on that account. Sensitive critics 
may declaim as they please against the nauseous delinquencies 
of literary hacks ; they will, after all, fail of their reformation. 
Once grown chronic, their vulgarity, tawdfiness, and tumour 
are simply incurable ; and there is an end. What is more, no 
harm worth taking account of will come from letting them 
alone. Their example is infectious, to be sure ; but the infec- 
tion of it will scarcely touch any but those whom a want, in 
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early years, of aesthetic discipline, now too late to be supplied, 
has predisposed to feel its influence. Landor, in the best of 
all his " Imaginary Conversations," puts into the mouth of 
Home Tooke the opinion, that " our vicious spelling, and 
everything else that is vicious in language, is likely to deepen ; 
for every fresh shoal of novelists raises up some muddiness, 
and wriggles against some weed." Assenting to the premises, 
we reject the conclusion. Proportionally to the number of 
English readers, probably the number of English writers was 
as great, a century ago, as it is now ; and vulgarisms were, to 
the full, as rife then as they are in our day. And what is the 
ultimate history of those vulgarisms ? Either they are extinct, 
or they are still confined to the vulgar, or, in a very few cases, 
they have won their way to respectability. For our contempo- 
rary vulgarisms a like variety of fate is, undoubtedly, in store. 
Without a suggestion from one who would reform English, 
it would never have occurred to us to look on ear as a more 
virtuous verb than plough, or to bite our thumb at the Eliza- 
bethan worthies who first brought in our base-born but most 
indispensable little its. A purist who mourns over the scho- 
lastic turpitude which engendered its, ought, in consistency, to 
protest against our modern distinction between shall and will, as 
being a superfluous nicety. Our forefathers had, all along, an 
instinct that English might be made better ; and they bettered 
it. The same instinct is alive in us ; and it will live as long as 
human beings articulate, and with the same result. The average 
amount of Latinistic English which has been employed during 
the last four hundred years is a trifle in comparison with what 
has, during that period, been proposed by writers of the highest 
class ; and that average amount, we may rest assured, was felt, 
by the spirit of the age, to be needful. There are many, how- 
ever, who refer to the Roman element of our tongue, as if the 
less we had of it the better. Landor, in the " Imaginary Con- 
versation" already quoted, indiscreetly makes Home Tooke say : 
" Since we are become a learned nation, not only the words 
we have cast aside, but also those we have substituted in the 
place of them, are, mostly, injudicious; and such others as we 
have taken the trouble to construct, are unskilful botches," To 
Barrow, further, with extraordinary obliviousness of Barrow's 
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own example, he attributes the observation : " Our language 
bears Gallicisms better than Latinisms ; but, whoever is re- 
solved to write soberly must be contented with the number of 
each that was found among us in the time of the Reformation. 
Little is to be rejected of what was then in use ; and less of 
anything new is henceforward to be admitted." Mr. Oliphant, 
hopeless, perhaps, of righting what he reckons to be more in- 
veterate wrongs, enounces, with somewhat larger liberality, 
that a writer duly observant of propriety " will never discard a 
Teutonic word without good reason ; and, if he cannot find one 
of these fit for his purpose, he will prefer a French or Latin 
word naturalized before 1740, to any later comer." * By and by 
some one, very likely, will interdict all Latin words introduced 
into English since the year 2000. Sir John Cheke, in 1557, 
considered our tongue as hardly capable of further improve- 
ment ; and Spenser sang the praise of Chaucer, as a " well of 
English undefiled." Yet who knows but Chaucer deemed him- 
self, as to his speech, deplorably degenerated from his prede- 
cessors ? Nay, who can be sure that Shem, Ham, and Japheth 
did not regret the pure old language of the antediluvians ? 

Not only does every language constantly undergo change in 
its constituent elements, but the time at last comes, when it so 
far derogates from its specific character, as to part with its 
identity. Sprung from a chaos, it slowly attains an organized 
form, and then becomes disintegrated. Such, under the oper- 
ation of divers influences, intellectual, moral, aesthetic, and 
political, is its ordinary natural history, which, however, is 
liable to modification, accordingly as these influences act grad- 
ually or abruptly. A language, at any given stage of its exist- 
ence, is, thus, a mirror of the general condition of the people 
to which it appertains. It is always provisional, a passing fash- 
ion ; it is never a finality. No expression, therefore, is good 
merely because it is old ; and no expression is bad merely 
because it is new. The most ancient word in the Veda was 
once in a state of probation ; and our very and and the may 
come to be numbered among the most venerable of philologi- 
cal fossils. Palpable as these positions are, our radical re- 
formers of English would seem to ignore them. Be it our 

* Page 344. 
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part to encourage sound education and the cultivation of good 
taste ; and, having done this, we neither need nor can do 
more for the behoof of our mother-tongue. As to our fore- 
fathers, let us rest with endeavouring to emulate their virtues. 
Their speech was part of an organic whole, and harmonized 
with all its accompaniments. And our speech is part of an- 
other, and a very different, organic whole, which we shall only 
mar by discord, if we affect the diction of antiquity. And, 
while we would dissuade from trying to call back that which 
was fated to perish, we would also dissuade from solicitude to 
improve on that which, in the estimation of the most com- 
petent judges, asks for no present amendment. Neither from 
studious retrogressionists nor from studious innovators can we 
hope for a stamp of English superior to what we now possess. 
Consideration being waived of those exceptions for which it 
is the province of thorough scholarship to legislate, then only 
does a language, circumstanced like ours, develop healthily, 
when, silently controlled by the liberal culture of influential 
writers and speakers, it develops all but insensibly. 

FlTZEDWARD HALL. 



Aet. IV. — Lombard Street. A Description of the Money Mar- 
ket. By Walter Bagehot. New York : Scribner, Arm- 
strong, & Co. 1874. 

Mr. Bagehot's work upon " Lombard Street," in its interest 
for the American public, bears to that on the " English Consti- 
tution " the relation of the special to the general. Undoubt- 
edly it is of chief importance that the spirit of criticism and 
amendment, in our institutions of less than a century, should 
proceed upon a careful study of that other frame of govern- 
ment upon which they were substantially based, and which 
alone among modern nations has borne the germs of popular 
freedom in continuous and more or less steady development 
for upwards of five hundred years. But there is a pressing 
and immediate necessity that we should arrive at some settled 



